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PROCEEDINGS  OF   COMMENCEMENT 

The  Eighty-eighth  Commencement  of  Hobart  College 
and  the  Second  of  William  Smith  College  occurred  during 
the  week  of  June  fifteenth.  On  Sunday  the  Baccalaureate 
Sermons  were  delivered;  that  of  William  Smith  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  by  the  Reverend  R.  E.  Knowles 
of  Gait,  Ontario,  and  the  Hobart  Baccalaureate  at  Trinity 
Church  by  Reverend  Professor  Arthur  P.  Hunt  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary.  The  Class  Day  exercises 
of  William  Smith  College  were  held  on  the  Smith  campus 
and  were  preceded  by  the  presentation  to  the  College  of  a 
sun  dial,  the  gift  of  the  Senior  Class.  This  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  sun  dial  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Tuesday  noon  the  Alumnae  luncheon  was  served  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  Miller  House,  and  following  this  the 
Commencement  procession  was  formed  and  proceeded  to 
Coxe  Hall  where  the  graduating  exercises  were  held. 
James  G.  Crosswell,  Headmaster  of  the  Brearley  School 
for  Girls,  in  New  York  City,  delivered  the  address,  giving 
a  very  able  presentation  of  the  controversy  between  cul- 
tural and  vocational  education.  The  Acting  President, 
Professor  Durfee,  then  conferred  the  degrees  in  course, 
and  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  the  orator 
of  the  day.  Professor  Lansing  presented  him  with  the 
following  words : 

"In  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  Hobart  College,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  as  a  candidate  for  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  James  Greenleaf  Croswell,  the 
Commencement  speaker  of  the  day,  A.B.  of  Harvard, 
student  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  for  five  years  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Harvard  University.     For 
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more  than  twenty-five  years  the  efficient  head  of  the 
Brearley  School  for  Girls  of  New  York  City.  His  kind 
heart,  his  keen  sense  of  humor  and  his  deep  and  genuine 
personal  interest  in  all  his  students  have  contributed 
largely  to  his  marked  success  in  his  chosen  field.  Mr. 
Croswell  has  edited  many  successful  school  books,  and  has 
served  as  President  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Association  of 
New  York.  He  is  a  commanding  figure  in  the  field  of 
secondary  education." 

Wednesday  was  alumni  day  for  Hobart  College.  The 
interest  shown  by  the  large  number  of  returning  alumni 
was  especially  evident  at  the  smoker  Wednesday  evening 
and  at  the  alumni  dinner  on  Thursday.  The  alumni 
showed  their  appreciation  of  the  ability  of  F.  H.  Warren, 
'96,  to  arouse  enthusiasm  by  electing  him  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Associated  Alumni.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr. 
Warren  has,  at  a  good  deal  of  personal  sacrifice,  been 
present  and  been  the  means  of  putting  new  life  and  interest 
into  the  smoker  as  well  as  the  whole  spirit  of  Commence- 
ment week.  The  result  of  the  ballot  for  Alumni  Trustee 
to  succeed  Mr.  Charles  P.  Boswell,  '6i,  who  declined 
renomination,  showed  that  Rev.  D.  L.  Ferris,  '88,  had  been 
elected. 

The  Commencement  exercises  were  held,  as  usual,  in  the 
Smith  Opera  House.  The  Latin  Salutatory  was  delivered 
by  Oliver  J.  Hart,  of  Yorkville,  S.  C.  The  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  orator  was  Professor  Joseph  A.  Leighton  of  Ohio 
State    University,    formerly    Chaplain   and    Professor   of 

Philosophy  at  Hobart.     His  address  appears  in  full  in  this 
Bulletin. 

The  Acting  President,  Dean  Durfec,  announced  the 
honors  and  prizes  for  the  year  and  conferred  the  decrees  in 
com  e  upon  the  nineteen  members  of  the  graduating  class. 
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Professor  Lansing  then  presented  the  candidates  for 
honorary  degrees  as  follows,  and  Professor  Durfee  con- 
ferred the  degrees. 

"Mr.  President:  In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Hobart  College,  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following 
candidates  for  honorary  degrees : 

"For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology,  the 
Reverend  Charles  Henry  Black  Turner;  graduate  of  the 
University  of  the  South;  member  of  the  Holland  Society, 
and  of  the  Huegnot  Society  of  New  York  and  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  He  has  for  thirteen  years  been  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Lewes,  Delaware,  and  is  the  Archdeacon 
of  Dover.  Mr.  Turner  has  distinguished  himself  by  his- 
torical research.  Among  his  writings,  "Some  Records  of 
Sussex  County,  Delaware,"  and  "Rodney's  Diary  and 
other  Delaware  Records"  should  be  mentioned  as  valuable 
contributions  to  the  history,  more  especially  the  ecclesias- 
tical history,  of  Delaware. 

"For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology,  in 
absentia,  Herbert  Cushing  Tolman,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Vanderbilt  University;  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  Yale 
University;  student  in  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and 
Munich;  Doctor  of  Divinity;  Member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society;  author  and  editor  of  well  known  and 
widely  used  texts  in  Greek  and  Latin.  A  distinguished 
Orientalist  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  Persian  scholars 
in  America.  With  scholarship  of  the  highest  type  Dr. 
Tolman  combines  to  a  rare  degree  the  power  of  stimulating 
in  undergraduates  eager  and  enthusiastic  work  in  a  field 
that  is  too  often  neglected. 

"For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  Ulysses  Prentiss 
Hedrick.  When  Professor  Hedrick  came  to  Geneva  from 
the   Michigan   Agricultural   College,   he   concluded   ten 
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years  of  distinguished  service  as  Professor  of  Horticulture. 
As  a  painstaking  and  inspiring  teacher  he  had  few  peers. 
During  the  last  eight  years  as  Horticulturist  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  he  has  won  wide  recognition  as  one  of 
the  foremost  horticulturists  of  America.  His  books  on 
The  Grapes  of  New  York  and  The  Plums  of  New  York  are 
the  second  and  third  volumes  in  the  foremost  series  of  fruit 
monographs  ever  published  in  this  country.  An  independ- 
ent and  resourceful  investigator  of  well-balanced  mind 
and  magnetic  personality,  he  has  won  the  unrserved 
confidence  of  the  fruit-growers  of  New  York  State.  He 
has  for  years  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Horticulture  and  is  now  its  President. 
"For  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  absentia,  the 
Reverend  Langdon  Cheves  Stewardson,  graduate  in  Arts 
and  Theology,  student  at  Leipzig,  Tubingen  and  Berlin, 
already  twice  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
During  Dr.  Stewardson's  service  as  rector  of  Saint  Mark's 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  eloquence  of  his  preaching  and  the 
strength  of  his  personality  made  his  church  a  vital  power 
among  the  students  and  faculty  of  Clark  University  as 
well  as  in  the  city  at  large.  As  Chaplain  and  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Lehigh  University  he  won  to  an  unusual 
degree  the  sincere  respect  and  warm  affection  of  students 
an  el  faculty.  We  like  best  to  think  of  him  as  for  nine 
years  the  well-beloved  President  of  Hobart  College.  The 
large  measure  of  expansion  and  prosperity  that  has  come 
to  1  fobart  during  these  years  of  Dr.  Stewardson's  wise  and 
able  administration  needs  no  emphasis  before  this  audience. 
As  a  generous  and  sympathetic  friend,  a  wise  counselor 
and  a  staunch  upholder  of  the  highest  ideals  of  service,  he 
been  a  help  and  inspiration  to  us  all.  The  decree  con- 
ferred today  is  but  an  inadequate  expression  of  the  deep 
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respect  and  affectionate  esteem  of  the  students  and  alumni, 
the  faculty  and  Trustees  of  Hobart  College/ ' 

The  auditorium  in  Coxe  Hall  was  well  filled  for  the 
alumni  dinner  which  followed  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises. The  Reverend  Gustav  A.  Carstensen,  '73,  retiring 
President  of  the  Associate  Alumni,  presided.  Among 
those  who  spoke  were  Professor  Leighton,  Rev.  Lewis 
Halsey,  '68,  Dr.  Mumford  of  Clifton  Springs,  recently 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  representatives  of 
the  classes  having  reunions. 

After  the  alumni  dinner,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  brief  memorial  service  was  held  in  St.  John's  Chapel  in 
memory  of  the  late  George  Grey  Ballard,  Jr.,  chaplain  of 
the  college;  the  service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor J.  A.  Leighton,  and  a  bronze  tablet  was  unveiled  and 
presented  by  A.  W.  Robbins,  president  of  the  graduating 
class,  on  behalf  of  the  student  body  and  the  faculty  of  the 
college.     The  tablet  bears  this  inscription: 

IN    LOVING   MEMORY    OF 

GEORGE    GREY   BALLARD,    JR., 

B.A.,  HOBART,   1898 

CHAPLAIN  OF  HOBART  COLLEGE,   1911-1913 

THIS   TABLET    IS    PLACED 

BY   HIS    PUPILS   AND    COLLEAGUES 

LAETUS    SORTE    SUA 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA  ADDRESS 

A  Defence  of  Reason  and  a  Plea  for  the  Theoretic  Life 

June  19,   1913 
By  Professor  Joseph  Alexander  Leighton,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

It  may  seem  passing  strange  that  I  deem  it  necessary  to 
address  a  body  of  collegians  in  defence  of  reason,  and  to 
urge  young  men,  who  have  been  engaged  for  these  many 
years  in  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  to  continue  to 
dedicate  a  considerable  portion  of  their  powers  and  time 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  theoretic  life.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  many  symptoms  discernible  in  our  social  life,  in  art  and 
letters,  politics,  education,  ethics,  religion,  and  even  in 
philosophy  itself,  that  render  such  a  defence  and  plea  as  I 
am  about  to  make  both  timely  and  urgent. 

There  is  a  widespread  and  influential  movement  in 
philosophy  today  which  may  be  called  "anti-intellectual- 
ism  "  or  ' '  irrationalism . ' '  Common  to  its  various  represen- 
tatives are  the  proclamation  of  the  subserviency  of  intel- 
lect or  reason  to  man's  biological  instincts  and  practical 
needs,  and  the  assertion  that  reason  is  incompetent  to 
comprehend  or  interpret  life  and  reality.  The  late  William 
James,  America's  best  known  and  most  influential  philoso- 
pher, and  Henri  Bergson,  the  French  philosopher,  who  is 
now  the  reigning  fashion,  are  the  most  notable  representa- 
tives of  this  movement.  No  writings  of  an  American 
philosopher  have  ever  had  such  a  wide  sale  in  his  own 
lifetime  as  those  of  William  James.  Probably  no  work  by 
a  living  philosopher  has  circulated  so  widely  as  Bcrgson's 

"Creative  Evolution." 
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This  irrationalistic  movement  is  the  sworn  foe  of  all  who 
assert  the  leadership  of  the  intellect.  In  discussing  it  I 
shall  use  "intellect' '  and  "reason"  as  synonymous  terms, 
but  I  shall  usually  employ  "reason"  as  being  the  more 
significant  term. 

This  new  irrationalism  announces,  then,  the  failure  of 
reason  to  understand  life  and  reality  and  its  subserv- 
iency to  the  native  impulses  and  emotions.  Reason 
trades  in  abstractions,  we  are  told;  reality  is  concrete. 
Reason  is  static.  Life  is  dynamic.  Reason  is  passive  and 
receptive.  L^ife  is  active  and  creative.  In  all  its  opera- 
tions reason  is  tied  up  to  space  forms  and  space  metaphors. 
Its  greatest  achievement  is  geometry.  Life,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  flowing  process  in  time.  Reason  always  attempts 
to  reduce  the  new  to  the  old,  differences  to  sameness, 
the  individual  to  the  universal.  It  deals  solely  in  equa- 
tions of  identity.  All  its  explanations  and  interpretations 
are  of  the  type  A  —  A.  Hence  reason's  attempted 
transcripts  of  life  are  petrifactions.  It  endeavors  to 
transmute  into  frozen  conceptual  forms  the  warmth  and 
"go"  of  life.  It  gives  us  in  its  concepts  only  inert,  motion- 
less skeletons  of  the  living  reality.  "Grau,  theurer 
Freund  sind  alle  deine  Theorie,  Und  gruen  des  Lebens' 
Goldener  Baum"  Life  and  reality  transcend  thought. 
They  move  forward  with  ever  increasing  acceleration  and 
in  imprevisible  directions.  The  vital  impetus,  creative, 
mysterious,  unpredictable,  and  uncontrollable,  is  the  power 
which  moves  the  world.  Reason  trails  along  in  its  wake, 
picking  up  superficial  uniformities  in  experience  and  over- 
looking the  teeming  diversities  and  novelties  of  life.  The 
reason  is  utterly  inadequate  to  understand  or  depict  the 
nature  and  directions  of  the  elan  vital. 
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Indeed,  even  if  we  could  understand  life  and  reality  in 
our  own  private  and  individualized  centres  thereof, 
language,  say  our  irrationalists,  is  powerless  to  convey  to 
others  any  tidings  as  to  what  we  have  felt  or  what  life 
means.  Reality  is  not  only  incalculable  and  inconceivable 
but  incommunicable  in  its  secret  tendencies,  movements, 
and  results.  Language,  an  instrument  of  reason  fashioned 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  social  intercourse,  utterly  fails 
before  the  multitudinous  variety,  novelty,  and  unaccoun- 
tability  of  life's  manifestations.  The  philosopher  cannot 
tell  you  even  the  little  that  he  knows  about  reality.  For 
his  words,  like  all  words  except  the  few  magic  symbols  of 
the  irrationalist,  are  pale  and  colorless  abstractions.  They 
are  little  more  than  geometrical  marionettes.  Even 
though  he  might  measurably  well  translate  his  ineffable 
experiences  into  language,  his  words  would  have  no  ade- 
quate correspondence  to  the  secret  and  mysterious  move- 
ments of  individual  life  and  reality  in  you  and  me. 

The  intellect,  say  the  pragmatists,  is  a  useful  tool  to 
serve  the  ends  which  life  aims  at  in  its  impulses  and 
appetites.  Like  sharp  teeth  and  claws  or  strength  and 
swiftness  in  the  animal,  reason  is  a  useful  weapon  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Its  function  is  to  enable  the  living 
organism  to  overcome  its  enemies  and  to  maintain  itself  in 
the  environment.  The  intellect,  says  Bergson,  sums  up 
the  similarities  in  past  experience  as  a  means  to  our  future 
action  on  matter;  matter,  in  turn,  obstructs  the  onward 
current  of  life.  The  sole  use  of  intellect  is  to  reduce  the 
same  to  the  same,  to  substitute  for  the  living  variety  and 
novelty  of  immediate  experience  an  abstract  uniformity, 
in  order  that,  in  making  plans  for  action,  we  may  be  able 
to  operate  on  matter.  Life  is  always  individual  and 
different  in  its  forms  and  activities,  but  the  effort  of  adjust- 
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ment  to  the  external  conditions  of  living  is  facilitated  by 
the  abstract  frame  work  of  laws  which  intellect  formulates. 
Intellect  is  untrue  to  reality,  but  it  helps  the  individual  to 
plan  and  foresee.  Reality  is  beyond  law  and  order,  but 
law  and  order,  fashioned  by  the  intellect,  have  rough 
working  value  for  action.  They  are  not  true  but  they  are 
convenient  fictions. 

In  order  to  live  truly  and  be  in  touch  with  reality  we 
must  leave  reason  behind.  We  must  take  to  feeling  and  a 
mysterious  intuition.  We  must  put  our  psychical  ears  to 
the  ground  and  listen  to  the  current  of  life,  as  it  sweeps 
through  us  and  by  us,  although  we  can  neither  understand 
it  nor  communicate  rationally  what  we  hear.  We  shall 
hear  unutterable  things,  but  what  we  hear  will  be  the 
mysterious  ebb  and  flow  of  life's  secret  forces.  Let  us 
divest  ourselves  of  all  our  ordinary  intellectual  habiliments 
and  plunge  naked  into  the  living  turbid  waters  of  reality. 
Only  thus  shall  we  genuinely  live.  Only  thus  do  we  escape 
from  the  ghostland  of  reason  into  the  warm  flesh  and  blood 
of  real  change  and  life.  Thus  speak  our  irrationalists. 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  intuition  or  feeling  of  life,  this 
ineffable  sense  of  rapport  with  reality?  Foolish  question! 
It  is  incommunicable  and  indescribable.  It  cannot  be 
stated  in  terms  of  the  intelligence,  since  to  understand  is 
to  immoblize  that  which  is  essentially  mobility,  is  to  arrest 
and  fixate  that  which  is  essentially  process  and  change. 
It  cannot  be  communicated,  since  language  is  a  product  of 
the  reason  which  only  skims  over  the  surface  of  life  and 
can  never  represent  its  depths. 

I  have  delayed  over  this  matter,  since  I  regard  it  as  the 
symptomatic  utterance  in  philosophy  of  widespread  ten- 
dencies in  the  entire  life  of  western  culture  today.  A 
philosophy  is  always  the  systematic  formulation  of  some 
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deeplying  and  pervasive  movement  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
an  age.  Contemporary  irrationalism  is  no  exception  to 
this  general  rule. 

In  plastic  art  we  find  the  striving  for  the  bizarre,  the 
fantastic,  the  unintelligible.  In  painting  the  cubists  and 
futurists  have  gone  the  pace  towards  a  complete  irrational- 
ism, and,  significantly  enough,  they  call  it  a  return  to  the 
primitive.  In  literature  the  whole  unhealthy  erotic  school 
involves  a  denial  of  any  rational  social  standards  for  the 
control  of  passion.  The  natural  impulse  of  sensuous  love, 
knowing  no  law  of  restraint  or  constancy,  is  glorified. 
Naturalism  depicts  man  chiefly  as  a  cunning  brute.  The 
femininist  movement  in  its  extreme  forms  rejects  the 
institution  of  permanent  marriage,  as  being  a  hindrance  to 
the  free  development  of  the  individual  soul.  The  emanci- 
pation of  women  is  taken  to  mean  the  throwing  away  of  all 
restraint.  Freedom  and  individuality  are  identified  with 
licence. 

Similarly,  we  find  a  purely  impressionistic  literary 
criticism.  Much  of  our  criticism  is  without  any  objective 
standards,  any  sense  of  universal  values.  It  is  uncon- 
trolled by  any  conception  of  man's  nature,  vocation  or 
destiny.  It  has  no  philosophy  of  life.  For  example,  the 
poetry  of  Masefield,  depicting  chiefly  animalism,  mere 
impulse  and  rude  passion,  in  language  strong  and  some- 
times very  rhythmical,  but  often  vulgar  and  obscene  and 
with  the  colours  laid  on  thick,  is  hailed  as  the  work  of  a 
great  genius.  Is  it  to  be  the  mark  of  genius  to  depart 
from  all  the  fine  and  noble  traditions  of  English  poetry 
and  to  paint  man  as  chiefly  a  cunning  animal?  If  Mase- 
field  is  to  be  placed  among  the  immortals,  with  Shakes- 
pere,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Browning,  and  Ten- 
nyson there  will  surely  be  consternation  on  the  poetic 
Olympus,  when  this  new  member  joins  their  ranks. 
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There  is  a  general  development  of  an  exaggerated 
sentimentalism  or  emotionalism  in  current  literature. 
This  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  return  to  the  primitive. 
In  its  most  philosophical  forms  it  issues  in  pessimism,  in 
the  sense  of  a  mysterious,  nonmoral,  and  unfeeling  fate 
ruling  the  lot  of  man.  Much  of  Maeterlinck  is  an  expres- 
sion of  this  prevailing  mood. 

Bergson,  the  philosopher  of  this  whole  tendency,  is  in 
many  respects  a  new  Rousseau,  and  in  others  a  new 
Schopenhauer.  Irrationalism,  I  hold,  logically  issues  in 
pessimism. 

In  religion,  I  find  the  same  tendency,  not  only  in  various 
new  and  extravagant  cults,  but  also  in  the  attempt  to  make 
the  sub-conscious  self  the  explanation  of  man's  communion 
with  God,  the  vehicle  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  sometimes 
even  the  basis  of  a  new  doctrine  of  Christ.  Recourse  is 
had  to  this  mysterious  hybrid  of  body  and  soul  "the 
subliminal  self,"  which  is  accounted  the  reservoir  and 
source  of  our  deeper  and  wiser  insights  and  nobler  impulses. 
This  appeal  to  the  irrational  in  religion  goes  on  all  fours 
with  Bergson's  view  that  the  real  self,  the  deeper  Ego,  is 
unconscious  and  is  hence  unapproachable  by  the  intellect. 
Well,  if  I  cannot  know  and  consciously  direct  my  real  life, 
what  am  I  but  the  blind  and  deluded  tool  of  unknowable 
forces?  What  am  I  but  a  creature  of  fate,  circumstance, 
and  caprice? 

In  social  movements  I  find  the  same  irrationalism  in  the 
rejection  of  objective  moral  standards,  and  the  enthrone- 
ment of  impulse;  and  in  that  destructive  criticism  and 
revolt  against  nearly  every  institution  and  principle  of  our 
existing  social  order,  which  is  unaccompanied  by  any 
constructive  programme  for  a  better  social  order.  "  Syndi- 
calism/ '  which  aims  at  social  and  industrial  anarchy,  as  a 
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prelude  to  the  millenium,  is  the  most  alarming  and  threat- 
ening expression  of  this  industrial  irrationalism.  The 
programme  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  is  to 
paralyze  the  present  system  by  any  and  every  means,  in 
order  to  give  control  to  the  '  'workers ;"  but  what  is  to  be 
saved  from  the  wreck,  or  how  the  workers  are  to  carry  on 
the  vastly  complex  business  of  industry  we  are  not  told. 
Are  we  to  expect  that,  after  a  reign  of  violence,  hatred,  and 
destruction,  they  will  control  themselves  wisely  in  the 
interests  of  social  peace  and  the  general  wellfare? 

Short  of  such  extreme  revolutionary  tendencies,  there  is 
at  widespread  disregard  of  the  indispensableness  of  law  and 
order  to  social  welfare,  a  blindness  to  the  great  need  of 
expert  service  and  of  a  disinterested  painstaking  handling 
of  our  complex  social  problems.  Our  lawmakers  are  often 
elected  on  some  narrow  partisan  issue,  or  appeal  to  passion 
or  prejudice,  and  entirely  regardless  of  their  qualifications 
for  the  very  difficult  business  of  framing  equitable,  intelligi- 
ble, and  workable  laws.  For  example,  I  was  told  the 
other  day,  by  a  professor  in  our  own  law  school,  who  has 
no  axe  to  grind,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  many  of 
the  provisions  in  our  new  and  muchlauded  Ohio  consti- 
tution mean. 

In  education  there  is  an  increasing  clamor  that  voca- 
tional training  shall  begin  in  the  grade  schools.  Educa- 
tion must  be  made  useful,  that  is,  gainful,  from  the  very 
outset.  The  age  is  a  commercial  one.  Bread  and  butter 
studies  are  of  paramount  importance.  Moreover,  the 
doctrine  that  individuality  should  be  given  free  play  in 
education  is  pushed  to  the  extreme.  Let  the  pupil  choose 
what  he  likes,  what  interests  him  most.  We  are  told  that 
individuality  is  sacred  and  must  be  allowed  to  grow,  but 
we   are   given   few   hints    as    to  what   constitutes    true 
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individuality.  As  a  consequence,  we  are  now  in  a  state  that 
borders  perilously  on  educational  anarchy.  Engaged  as 
we  are  in  training  a  vast  and  heterogeneous  democracy, 
without  any  well  defined  educational  philosophy,  and  with 
the  material  demands  of  the  people  constantly  increasing, 
the  socalled  culture  studies,  especially  the  humanities,  are 
threatened  with  extinction.  This  means  increasing  ignor- 
ance in  regard  to  the  historical  continuity  of  civilization. 
The  educated  man,  in  distinction  from  the  specialist  and 
technician,  seems  to  be  passing  away.  The  "scholar  and 
gentleman' '  is  a  vanishing  type.  The  permanent  value 
of  culture  studies  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  impart  to  each 
succeeding  generation  an  intelligent  consciousness  of  the 
historical  continuity  of  civilization. 

In  general  then,  our  age  and  our  own  country  in  this  age, 
show  well-marked  tendencies  in  the  direction  of  unregu- 
lated emotionalism,  unreflective  impulsiveness,  and  dis- 
regard or  denial  of  objective  values,  and  of  our  dependence 
on  the  past.  The  standards  of  order,  proportion,  and 
measure  in  the  body  politic  and  in  the  individual  life  are 
ignored  and  even  openly  rejected.  The  age  is  proclaimed 
to  be  a  practical  and  progressive  age,  and  progress  seems 
to  mean  for  many  a  harking  back  to  the  primitive,  a 
recrudescence  of  barbarism.  Immediate  life  and  action 
without  reflection  are  taken  to  be  the  right  ways  to  the 
Highest  Good.  Action  is  life,  and  the  roots  of  immediate 
action  are,  of  course,  instinct,  impulse,  and  emotion.  The 
man  who  does  things  is  a  popular  hero,  whether  what  he 
does  be  useful,  useless,  or  harmful.  Get  things  done, 
without  asking  whether  they  be  worth  the  doing,  is  a 
general  cry !  We  do  not  know  where  we  are  going,  but  we 
are  on  the  way,  and  we  are  certainly  going  very  fast. 
Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson  in  that  brilliant  little  book  "A 
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Modern  Symposium"  depicts  the  Highest  Good  of  the 
American  as  ever  to  move  faster  without  any  why  or 
whither.  He  says  "The  most  intelligent  people  in  the 
world,  they  severely  limit  their  intelligence  to  the  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends.  About  the  ends  themselves  they 
never  permit  themselves  to  speculate ;  and  for  this  reason, 
though  they  calculate,  they  never  think,  though  they 
invent,  they  never  discover,  and  though  they  talk,  they 
never  converse.  For  thought  implies  speculation ;  reflec- 
tion, discovery;  conversation,  leisure;  and  all  alike  imply 
a  disinterestedness  which  has  no  place  in  the  American 
system.'  And  the  whole  world,  he  says,  is  being  Ameri- 
canized.    "What  America  is,  Europe  is  becoming.' ' 

Now,  I  admit  that  instinct  and  feeling  are  older  in  the 
history  of  the  race  than  reason.  They  are  more  universal 
and  ineradicable.  They  antedate  man.  We  share  them 
with  the  animals,  although  our  feelings  are,  by  the  nature 
of  things,  more  complex  and  more  varied  than  theirs. 
The  majority  of  human  beings,  perhaps,  do  but  little 
reasoning.  Even  the  most  rational  among  us  are  not  very 
rational.  The  light  of  intelligence  plays,  more  or  less 
fitfully,  over  the  deeps  of  passion  and  impulse.  I  admit, 
too,  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  action  is  the  end  of  our 
being,  but  not  that  it  is  the  sole  end.  I  admit  that 
individuality  is  of  paramount  importance.  I  admit  that 
social  reform  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  present  age. 
We  can  neither  stand  still  nor  live  on  the  past. 

Nevertheless,  I  hold  that  the  present  widespread  ten- 
dency to  deny  the  power  of  reason  to  understand  and  direct 
life,  the  tendency  to  exalt  impulse  and  emotion,  and  to 
reject  objective  and  historical  standards  in  social  morals 
and  polity,  in  art  and  literature,  in  education  and  religion, 
is  false  to  the  deeper  meaning  of  man's  culture  history, 
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untrue  to  the  function  of  reflection  in  human  life,  and  sub- 
versive of  genuine  progress. 

The  greatest  representatives  of  the  reflective  life  in  his- 
tory have  never  claimed  that  reason  was  either  the  whole 
of  life  or  a  sufficient  substitute  for  action  and  reality. 
The  Greeks  are,  I  venture  to  say,  still  our  masters  and 
exemplars  here.  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  were  no 
mere  intellectualists.  They  held  it  to  be  the  function  of 
reason  to  illumine  and  organize  the  otherwise  dumb  and 
chaotic  facts  of  sense-experience  and  thus  to  harmonize 
and  direct  impulse  and  emotion,  and  to  interpret  life  in 
terms  of  order, measure,  and  proportion;  in  short,  to  trans- 
form human  life  into  a  well-ordered  whole,  a  harmonious 
and  balanced  integrity  in  feeling,  insight  and  action. 
Sanity,  proportion,  moderation,  harmony,  attained  through 
rational  reflection — such  is  the  Greek  ideal.  Such  is  the 
Christian  conception  in  St.  John,  and  Origen. 

In  this  matter  the  greatest  of  the  moderns — such  men  as 
Dante,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michel  Angelo,  Spinoza,  Leib- 
niz, Kant,  Goethe,  Hegel,  Locke,  and  Bishop  Butler,  to  name 
only  a  few  are  at  one  with  the  greatest  of  the  ancients. 

Reason  is  the  organizing  power  of  the  reflective  life. 
Primitive  impulse  and  emotion  are,  by  themselves, 
chaotic  and  disintegrating.  It  is  the  function  of  reason  to 
universalize  the  raw  impulses  of  life,  to  establish  systema- 
tic connections  or  relationships  and  objective  standards  of 
value  in  science,  the  social  order,  and  the  individual  life. 
Reason  and  creative  imagination  are  but  two  names  for  the 
same  great  function,  twin  aspects  of  the  constructive  power 
of  the  spirit.  The  philosopher,  the  scientist,  and  the  poet 
see  and  depict,  in  differing  fashion  because  of  the  differen- 
ces in  the  materials  they  work  in  and  the  ends  they  seek, 
the  bonds  of  unity  that  hold  the  universe  together.     The 
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same  vision  of  identity  and  harmony  amidst  diversity 
guides  a  Sophocles,  a  Shakespere,  or  a  Goethe  in  their 
treatment  of  human  life  that  guides  a  Newton,  a  Helm- 
holtz,  or  a  Darwin  in  their  treatment  of  physical  and  bio- 
logical facts;  a  Plato,  a  Spinoza,  or  a  Hegel  in  their  quest  for 
a  reflective  unifying  insight  into  reality  as  a  whole;  and  an 
Isaiah,  a  St.  Paul,  or  a  St.  John,  in  their  spiritual  vision  of 
the  relation  of  the  human  soul  and  the  universe  to  the 
Supreme  Source  and  Ground  of  the  spiritual  life  in  man. 
The  Supreme  Reality  and  Goal  of  human  striving  should 
be  a  rationally  ordered  reality. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  conception  of  reason's  function 
more  concretely.  In  the  sphere  of  natural  science  reason 
has  not  proved  impotent  to  grasp  the  real  order  of  things. 
M.  Bergson's  notion  that  Euclidean  geometry  is  the 
supreme  type  of  the  intellect's  achievements  is  a  travesty 
of  the  truth.  Even  in  pure  mathematics  the  creative 
power  of  reason  is  shown  in  the  construction  of  transcen- 
dental geometries,  in  the  remarkable  recent  development 
of  the  properties  of  number  and  order,  in  the  new  and 
genuinely  poetic  and  philosophical  conception  of  the 
different  orders  of  infinites.  It  is  a  gross  misconception  to 
deny  reason's  ability  to  deal  with  change  and  growth, 
when  it  is  considered  that  our  theories  as  to  the  character 
and  methods  of  organic,  stellar,  social  and  mental  evolution 
are  the  offspring  of  the  creative  power  of  intellect.  Even 
M.  Bergson,  after  showing  the  impotence  of  intellect,  has 
the  audacity  to  offer  for  our  rational  consideration,  sl  theory 
of  evolution.     This  is  surely  a  paradox. 

Nor  is  there  anything  irrational  in  genuine  freedom  and 
individuality.  The  very  principle  or  standard  of  reason  in 
the  quest  for  truth  is  the  standard  of  true  individuality  and 
freedom.     To  be  a  genuine  individual  is  not  to  be  a  freak 
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or  oddity.  It  is  to  be  an  organized  and  harmonious  unity 
of  life  and  reflective  thought.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  true 
is  the  harmonious  whole.  The  integrity  of  a  coherent 
character,  with  an  organizedsystem  of  purposes  illuminated 
and  guided  by  reflection,  is  the  quality  that  makes  a 
genuine  individual.  The  rational  life  is  the  coherent  and 
harmonious  life,  in  contrast  with  the  random  and  disjointed 
life  of  blind  feeling  and  impulse.  The  same  standard  of 
harmony  or  coherence  is  the  standard  of  truth.  The  true 
is  the  whole.  Self -consistency,  harmony,  organization  into 
a  coherent  system — these  are  alike  notes  not  only  of  the 
most  true  in  science,  but,  as  well,  of  the  highest  type  of 
social  order  and  individual  life.  The  mainspring  of  science 
and  philosophy  is  the  quest  for  a  coherent  and  harmonious 
life,  individual  and  social,  and  for  a  coherent  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  life  and  the  nature  of  things.  Reality  is 
more  than  reason:  but  the  very  progress  of  science  and 
culture,  brought  about  by  the  unceasing  effort  of  reflection, 
is  a  witness  to  the  truth  that  the  same  principle  of  self- 
coherence  and  harmony,  which  animates  the  human  reason 
is  embodied  on  the  grand  scale  in  the  order  of  nature  itself. 
The  world  is  mind  writ  large.  Mind  is  the  world  concen- 
trating itself  in  centres  of  reflective  consciousness  and 
thereby  winning  new  values.  Harmony,  organization, 
life  in  a  well-ordered  whole — such  are  the  genuine  ideals  of 
science  and  human  life. 

The  same  principles  are  exemplified  in  the  whole  history 
of  human  culture.  The  social  structures  of  human  life,  the 
family,  the  community,  the  state,  and  the  church,  have 
their  roots  indeed  in  natural  instinct  and  impulse — in  the 
sexual  instinct,  parental  feeling,  gregariousness  and  sym- 
pathy, self-preservation  and  self-defence,  the  feeling  of 
dependence  on  higher  and  mysterious  powers.    But  the 
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life  of  culture,  as  distinguished  from  savagery,  has  con- 
sisted in  the  emergence  of  reason  as  orderer  and  ruler  of 
these  primitive  instincts.  Stability  and  coherence  in 
social  structures  and  in  standards  of  conduct  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  maintenance  and  further  development  of  a 
high  civilization.  Those  who  would  pull  down  our  social 
structures  and  destroy  our  hard  won  standards  of  social 
and  intellectual  value,  to  reinstate  the  unchecked  rule  of 
impulse  and  instinct  are  enemies  of  civilization.  And  the 
philosophy  of  irrationalism,  with  its  glorification  of  un- 
thinking action,  plays  into  their  hands.  Life  according  to 
nature  is  for  man  a  chimera.  The  Stoic  philosopher,  the 
original  preacher  of  life  according  to  nature,  meant  by  it 
life  in  harmony  with  reason.  Man  is,  in  part,  a  child  of 
nature,  but  he  is  much  more.  The  truly  human  part  of 
him  is  the  rational  and  spiritual  power  which  has  created 
morality,  social  order,  science,  art  and  religion.  Man's 
true  vocation  is  not  to  adjust  himself  to  his  natural  environ- 
ment by  instinct;  but  to  create  and  maintain  a  cultural 
and  spiritual  environment.  Human  civilization  consists  in 
this  social  and  spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  the  individual 
can  grow  to  the  stature  of  rational  manhood.  It  is  man's 
vocation  to  fashion  out  of  the  materials  supplied  by  nature, 
this  objective  rational  order  of  social,  moral,  and  spiritual 
institutions,  through  which  alone  he  can  attain  and  exer- 
cise true  freedom  and  be  a  rational  personality. 

Freedom  is  not  caprice  or  license.  It  does  not  consist  in 
the  rule  of  instinct,  but  in  the  rule  of  reason.  Freedom  is 
rational  self-determination  in  the  light  of  the  ideal  whole. 
All  that  distinguishes  cultural  man  from  the  brute  is  the 
result  of  the  rational  constructive  activity,  which  gives  him 
control  over  nature  and  control  over  himself;  which  teaches 
him  not  merely  of  the  dust  from  which  he  is  sprung,  but 
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more  especially  of  the  spiritual  glory  unto  which  he  may 
attain;  which  shapes,  by  its  creative  power,  ideal  values 
and  bodies  these  forth  in  institutions — in  law  and  polity, 
in  objective  moral  and  intellectual  standards;  finally  in 
the  vision  of  a  Supreme  Rational  Spirit,  the  source  and 
sustainer  of  man's  own  spiritual  life,  the  conserver  of  his 
most  cherished  values.  The  human  life  begins  in  "the 
moment  of  contemplative  insight  when,  rising  above  the 
animal  life,  we  become  conscious  of  the  greater  ends  that 
redeem  man  from  the  life  of  the  brutes' '  (Bertrand  Russell) . 

The  chief  roots  of  this  present  revolt  against  reason, 
against  objective  values  in  the  social  order  and  againstthe 
authority  of  contemplative  vision  are  two — the  one  spring- 
ing from  a  scientific  fallacy,  and  the  other  from  the  con- 
fusions of  thought  incident  to  a  great  social  and  industrial 
change. 

The  first  is  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to  interpret  the 
human  culture  life  in  terms  of  conceptions  carried  over 
uncritically  from  biology  into  the  study  of  man.  In  the 
animal  world  the  ruling  principle  is  struggle  to  adjust  life 
to  the  given  environment  by  a  process  of  blind  adaptation 
of  spontaneous  variations.  In  this  brute  struggle  for 
existence  impulse  and  instinct  are  the  ruling  powers.  The 
animal  has  not  the  capacity  for  reflection  or  rational  inter- 
pretation and  organization  of  its  experience  and  conse- 
quently, cannot  recreate  its  environment.  It  must  simply 
struggle  blindly  to  adjust  itself  to  the  given  situation. 
Generalization,  prevision,  '  'imaginative  f oreshadowings 
of  a  better  world"  are  foreign  to  it.  It  blindly  obeys  the 
vital  impulse.  Does  it  follow  that  the  animal  lives  more 
fully  or  better  apprehends  reality  than  the  rational  man? 
To  ask  this  question  is  to  answer  it.  Biology  cannot  give 
us  a  valid  philosophy  of  human  life.     We  are  not  here  to 
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live  by  instinct  and  to  be  content  with  adjustment  to  the 
natural  environment.  Our  true  vocation  is  to  build  up 
another  environment  by  the  divine  power  of  creative 
vision.  Our  roots  are  in  the  soil  of  nature,  but  our  top- 
most leaves  should  inhale  the  serene  and  clear  atmosphere 
of  intelligence  and  spirit.  Man  has  already  won  much 
ground  in  the  struggle  for  what  Eucken  calls  "the  spiritual 
content  of  life.' !  What  he  has  won  should  be  the  earnest  of 
the  higher  man  to  come  in  fuller  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Wis- 
dom and  with  firmer  faith  and  larger  love  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  justice,  peace,  and  reason.  Beware  of  these 
teachers  whose  philosophies  would  degrade  the  reason  and 
thus  reduce  us  to  the  level  of  the  brutes !  Beware  of  the 
cult  of  instinct  and  impulse !  Beware  of  the  impiety  and 
ignorance  which  would  destroy  the  hard  won  and  precious 
achievements  of  our  human  culture  in  the  name  of  progress ! 
If  we  are  to  build  fairer  mansions  for  the  spirit  of  man, 
these  must  be  erected  on  the  foundations  which  our  race 
has  already  laid  in  ancient  Greece  and  Judaea  and  in  the 
achievements  and  methods  of  modern  science.  From 
these  triune  mountain  peaks  we  can  look  down  on  the  blind 
welter  of  the  brute  life  and  upwards  we  can  pierce  the 
clouds  that  obscure  the  vision  of  that  fairer,  serener, 
gentler  realm  into  which,  through  disinterested  con- 
templation, rational  effort  and  faith  we  may  enter. 

The  second  principal  cause  of  the  revolt  against  reason 
and  its  objective  values  lies  in  the  nest  of  misconceptions 
hatched  out  by  the  spread  of  industrial  democracy.  In 
the  best  sense,  democracy  should  mean  the  extension  of 
reason  by  the  effective  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  who 
are  endowed  with  human  qualities,  to  participate  more 
widely  and  deeply  in  the  spiritual  heritage  of  the  race.  It 
should  be  a  means  to  bring  the  average  man  nearer  to  the 
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highest  human  level  attained  by  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
race.  But  democracy  is  grossly  misconceived  when  it  is 
taken  to  mean  that  all  men,  irrespective  of  specific  con- 
genital endowment,  special  training,  or  personal  effort  are 
equally  fitted  to  judge  of  the  relative  values  of  things  in 
philosophy,  science,  art  and  letters,  or  even  in  social  polity 
and  law.  Shall  we  submit  our  standards  of  aesthetic, 
scientific,  educational  and  philsophical  values  to  a  plebis- 
cite? Shall  all  the  people  rule,  without  inborn  capacity  or 
expert  training  or  travail  of  the  spirit,  in  these  difficult  and 
complicated  problems  which  face  the  administrator,  the 
scholar,  the  artist,  the  educator,  the  spiritual  leader? 
Shall  we  take  a  popular  vote  on  Darwinism,  the  Kantian 
philosophy  or  the  Celtic  movement  in  literature?  Is  the 
voice  of  the  people  the  voice  of  reason  no  matter  what 
subject  it  may  elect  to  utter  itself  on? 

Equality  of  opportunity  is  a  popular  watchword  today. 
It  contains  this  element  of  truth,  that  there  should  be  the 
fullest  possible  equalization  of  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  life  in  all.  But,  taking  it  strictly, 
absolute  equality  of  opportunity  is  impossible  in  any  form 
of  social  organization.  For  opportunity  is  a  resultant  of 
two  variable  components,  which  cannot  be  isolated — the 
social  situation  in  which  an  individual  finds  himself  and 
his  reaction  to  the  situation.  The  former  component  can 
never  be  given  such  a  fixed  and  unvarying  value  that  the 
latter  will  not  introduce  the  element  of  inequality.  Nor 
is  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  equality.  The  greatest 
danger  which  besets  a  democracy  is  a  low  mediocrity  of 
taste  and  moral  judgment,  an  indifference  to  truth  and 
refinement  of  life,  an  unthinking  ignorance  of  what  has 
been  already  achieved  and,  finally,  a  general  disregard  of 
high  standards.    Democracy  has  a  tendency  to  abolish  the 
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note  of  distinction  and  to  reduce  all  the  finer  fruits  of  the 
spirit  to  a  low  level.  The  hardest  problem  of  democracy- 
is,  while  extending  the  area  of  opportunity  for  participation 
in  the  finer  things  of  life,  to  conserve  and  enhance  the 
supreme  standards  of  value  which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  evolution  of  the  race.  These  supreme  values  are 
always  the  products  of  the  deeds  of  the  relatively  few  who 
are  dowered  with  the  constructive  reason  or  creative 
imagination.  It  has  always  been  the  few  creative  geniuses 
who  have  added  to  the  sum  total  of  humanity's  spiritual 
wealth. 

If  the  democracy,  as  a  whole,  insists  on  passing  judg- 
ment on  all  the  processes  and  standards  of  the  culture  life — 
if  it  demands  that  all  social  policies  in  education,  art, 
science,  and  administration  shall  be  determined  solely  by 
popular  vote,  we  may  witness  the  speedy  deterioration  of 
all  culture-values  and  the  unchecked  reign  of  crudity, 
vulgarity,  superstition,  and  ignorance;  in  short,  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  social  order  in  the  direction  of  barbarism. 
Democracy  cannot  conserve  what  the  race  has  already 
achieved,  and  progress  towards  the  wider  participation  of 
men  and  women  in  the  life  of  culture,  it  cannot  furnish  a 
favorable  soil  for  the  nurture  of  the  creative  spirit,  unless  it 
be  guided  and  led  by  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  aristoc- 
racy, recruited  from  men  and  women  of  exceptionally  high 
native  endowment,  trained  to  be  living  exponents  of  the 
rational  and  spiritual  life,  animated  bythc  motive  of  service 
and  dedicated  without  reserve  to  the  critical  and  creative 
vocation  of  conserving  and  adding  to  the  spiritual  wealth 
of  civilization. 

It  is  to  the  Arts  Colleges  of  our  land  (and  to  the  church) 
that  we  must  chiefly  and  most  hopefully  look  for  the  con- 
ization and  propagation  of  the  culture-values  of  civiliza- 
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tion.  It  is  their  duty  to  stand  as  basalt  fortresses  of  the 
Spirit,  holding  aloft  the  torches  of  Truth,  Beauty,  Wisdom, 
and  Love  amidst  the  murky  waters  of  crudity,  commercial- 
ism, class-hatred,  social  revolt,  demagogism,  and  educa- 
tional chaos,  that  surround  them. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  independent  Arts  college,  free  from 
entangling  alliances  with  the  vocational  and  utilitarian 
studies,  that  is  in  the  most  favorable  situation  to  fulfil  its 
vocation  as  the  exponent  of  the  supremely  excellent  things 
of  the  spirit,  which  are  as  difficult  as  they  are  rare.  We 
need,  more  than  ever  before,  centres  where  the  theoretical 
or  contemplative  life  is  nurtured,  where  young  men  and 
young  women  can  gain  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
history  of  culture  and  of  the  chief  part  which  the  rational 
constructive  imagination  has  played  in  the  uplift  of  the 
race;  where  by  a  free  and  earnest  contemplation  of  the 
problems  of  humanity  and  nature,  undisturbed  by  the 
clamor  for  action  and  quick  returns,  they  may  win  a 
serene  unbiased  power  of  judging  and  evaluating  the 
current  shibboleths  in  the  light  of  objective  intellectual 
and  ethical  standards. 

Our  nation  urgently  needs  exemplars  of  the  contempla- 
tive life — needs  witnesses  to  the  surpassing  excellence  of 
ideas — needs  constructive  thinkers  to  challenge  and 
examine  the  popular  nostrums  in  social  polity,  literature, 
education,  and  religion.  It  needs  men  and  women  to  show 
forth  in  their  lives  the  beauty  and  enduring  quality  of 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  order,  coherence,  and  har- 
mony. Not  mere  existence  but  the  rational  life,  not  mere 
action  but  action  based  on  the  contemplation  of  worthful 
ends — in  short  to  live  and  work  under  the  guidance  of  a 
rational  interpretation  of  the  meanings  and  values  of  the 
spiritual  order — such  is  the  vocation  of  the  scholar! 
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I  make  a  plea,  then,  for  your  continued  cultivation  of 
the  contemplative  life.  Have  faith  in  reason,  in  law, 
order,  coherence,  and  harmony  as  guiding  principles  for 
life.  Express  this  faith  in  your  deeds,  making  heroic 
sacrifices  for  it,  if  necessary !  Continue  to  cultivate  a  high 
standard  of  critical  judgment  in  all  matters  that  have  to  do 
with  the  individual  life  and  the  social  order!  Aim  to  see 
all  things  in  their  due  relations !  Have  the  courage  to  test 
the  current  standards  of  success,  of  conduct,  of  human 
welfare,  the  current  tastes  in  literature  and  art,  the  current 
superstitions  and  fallacies  in  popular  opinion,  politics,  and 
religion  by  reference  to  the  highest  exponents  of  rational 
values  in  the  history  of  humanity!  Make  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  spiritual  heroes  of  the  race  the  means  to 
quicken  and  enlighten  your  own  powers  of  judgment! 
Make  sure  that  the  latest  proposal  or  movement  does  not 
mean  a  covert  return  to  the  brute  and  irrational. 

There  is  no  type  of  individuality,  which  our  democracy 
needs  more,  and  which  it  seems  to  produce  in  relatively 
smaller  numbers,  than  the  exponent  and  example  of  the 
contemplative  life — the  man  and  women  furnished  with 
elevated  and  secure  standards  of  judgment.  The  theoretic 
life  is  one  of  reflection  and  contemplation.  Its  devotee  is 
one  who  thinks  constantly  upon  the  values  to  be  attained 
by  action  before  he  acts,  one  who  persistently  asks  himself 
what  is  worth  While,  one  who  brings  to  bear  a  serene  and 
firm  power  of  judgment  that  has  been  nourished  by  an 
appreciative  knowledge  of  the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  done,  upon  the  problems,  beliefs,  and  proposals  of  the 
present.  The  devotee  of  the  contemplative  life  sees  that 
much  of  the  activity  of  the  socalled  practical  man  is  but 
vanity,  since  much  of  what  he  strives  for  with  might  and 
main   is   worthless   when   attained.      The    truly    practi- 
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cal  man  is  he  who  strives  for  what  is  worth  while  in  the 
long  run.  And  this  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  reflective  human 
life,  informed  and  inspired  by  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  crowning  achievements  of  the  spirit  in  man,  ennobled 
by  sympathy  with  the  race's  moral  heroes,  refined  through 
the  joy  of  companionship  with  the  truly  beautiful  products 
of  the  race's  creative  imagination,  mastering  and  possess- 
ing as  its  own  instrument  the  methods  of  science,  working 
in  sympathy  with  our  common  humanity  for  the  uplift  of 
the  race,  and  calmed  and  steadied  by  faith  in  a  Supreme 
Spiritual  Order.  Such  a  life  can  preserve  its  poise  amidst 
the  distractions  and  follies  of  the  present  and  contribute 
something  to  the  progress  of  the  race  in  reason,  justice, 
love,  and  towards  perfection. 

My  plea  is  for  the  theoretic  or  contemplative  life  as  the 
crown  and  guide  of  the  truly  human  life,  the  ministrant  of 
a  spiritual  civilization,  the  conservator  of  the  values  of  our 
race's  past,  and  the  only  sure  instrument  of  genuine 
progress. 


AN  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  WORK    OF 
PRESIDENT    STEWARDSON 

Note: — The  following  minute  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, at  the  meeting  held  in  January,  has  only  just  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  editor,  which  accounts  for  the  delay  in  publication. 

"In  accepting  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Langdon 
Cheves  Stewardson,  LL.D.,  as  president  of  Hobart  Col- 
lege, we  desire  to  spread  upon  our  records  an  appreciation 
of  the  valuable  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  Hobart 
College,  our  regret  in  severing  official  relations  with  him 
and  our  deep  sympathy  with  him  in  the  trouble  and 
distress  which  have  compelled  his  resignation. 

"For  almost  ten  years  he  has  been  president  of  Hobart 
College.  It  has  been  a  period  of  advance.  Hobart 
has  never  taken  so  high  a  position  in  the  scholarly  world 
as  during  this  time,  a  result  which  we  feel  to  be  mainly 
due  to  Dr.  Stewardson's  efforts.  He  has  aroused  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  alumni  and  gathered  them 
together  for  the  support  of  their  Alma  Mater.  He  has 
interested  new  friends  without,  and,  if  Hobart  is  by  no 
means  yet  established  in  that  position  which  Dr.  Steward- 
son  desired  and  which  we  hope  to  see  achieved,  yet  the 
years  of  his  service  have  done  much  to  increase  the  plant, 
the  endowment,  the  interest  of  the  alumni  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community.  It  is  to  his  suggestion,  to  his 
activity  and  to  the  belief  in  the  future  of  Hobart  College 
which  he  established  in  the  community  that  we  owe  the 
foundation  of  William  Smith  College  and  the  connection 
of  that  with  Hobart,  one  of  the  great  steps  in  our  history. 

"We  are  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  working 
will)    \)r.   Stewardson  in  accomplishing  this  good  work, 
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for  which  we  give  him  the  chief  credit  as  our  leader,  and 
we  regret  deeply  that  his  leadership  could  not  have 
continued  for  a  longer  time.  That  it  could  not  do  so 
was  not  due  to  any  lack  of  trust  on  our  part,  or  to  any 
lack  of  willingness  on  his  part. 

"In  our  affectionate  regard  for  him,  we  desire  to  spread 
on  these  minutes  an  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  strain 
and  the  trial  which  illness  in  his  family  brought  upon 
him,  compelling  him  finally  to  lay  down  the  burdens  of 
the  office  of  president  of  this  institution.  We  trust  that 
a  happier  day  may  come  for  him  and  that  this  burden 
may  be  lifted,  if  it  be  the  Father's  will." 
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